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ferent kinds with, at least 1,809,498 members.1
They exert an important moral and social in-
fluence. In 1905, 961 of these unions had em-
ployment bureaus; 1,059, libraries; 816, funds
for mutual help; 690, funds for those without
work, and 348 have professional schools or pro-
fessional courses.2 The labourers of the country
are put in touch with opportunities for work by
means of numerous employment bureaus, by
labour exchanges, by trades-unions, by municipal
councils, by mutual-aid societies as well as by
benevolent boards.

The idea of profit sharing is represented by
such admirable institutions as that of Godin
in Guise, and that of Boucicaut at the Bon-
Mar che in Paris; but while in 1870 there were
only 16 institutions practising it, in 1900 there
were 120.3 The co-operative societies, only 39
in 1870, had in 1899 reached the number of
1,418, with sales of 73,000,000 francs. During
1898 twelve of these societies did a business of
more than half a million, six of more than a
million, and one reached the figure of 5,500,000;*
The savings-banks had issued 2,360,000 bank-
books with 660,000,000 of deposits in 1875;

2 L'Illustration.   Documents, Nov. 11, 1905.

a Catalogue offidel de lfexposition unwerseUe, 1900, vol. XVI.